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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. tains are the highest in this region. ‘The|there patched with shreds of parchment; but 
Co length of the plain is not far from four hours, | the hand-writing appeared to me very similar 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. its breadth irregular, but on an average, from/to the former, and the vellum seemed in like 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. half to three quarters of an hour. manner not ancient. Of course we were not 


Subscription and Payments received by same rou now found the Samaritan} may be its real age, it is very probably the 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, priest and 1 of his people waiting for us. | manuserft which has usually been shown to 
xo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | ‘The priest seenicd about sixty-years old, with former travellers and excited their wonder. 
PHILADELPHIA. a shrewd intelligent expression of countenance, They professed to have about a hundred mant- 
. it _______ } and a manner which would command influence | seripts; and the priest said, that he employs 
~ {any where. His son, now sub-priest, perhaps | himself in writing out copies of the law. 
thirty-five years of @e, seemed in all respects} When asked if they would sell a copy, the 
‘to be of a more ordinary character. ‘he priest | answer was: yes, for fifty thousand piastres. 
wore an external robe of red silk, with a white; ‘ The Sammritang are now reduced tog very 
turban; the others had mostly red turbans. In| small community; there being only thirty men 
(Continued from page 242 ) other particulars, their dress was similar to the | who pay taxes, and few, if any, who aré ex- 
** Soon after we passed the castle toward | usual costume of the country. ‘Their common |empt; so that their whole number cannot be 
the south, the guide took off his shoes, saying | language of intercourse, among themselves and | reckoned at over 150 gouls. One of them is 
it was unlawful for his people to tread upon/ with others, is Arabic. ‘They were very civil|in affluent aise and having been for 
this ground with shoes, it being holy. After a and polite; answered readily all our enquiries | a long timéthief secretary of the Mutesellim 
few steps, we came to a large naked surface of! respecting themselves, their customs, and their | of Nabulus, became one of the most important 
rock, even with the ground, and occupying a| faith; and asked many questions, especially | and powerful men of the province. He had 
considerable area, inclining somewhat towards | their priest, respecting America, and particu-| recently been superseded in his influence with 
a cistern in the western part. This, he said,|larly whether there were any Samaritans in| the governor by a Copt, and now hgld only the 
was their holiest spot, the place where the ta-/that country. We did not understand"them as | second place. He was called el-’Abd es-Sa- 
bernacle of the Lord, With the ark of the’ believing that other colonies of Samaritans ac-|mary. The rest. of the Samaritans are not 
covenant, had been pitched. He seemed to | tually exist there or elsewhere ; but they seem-| remarkable either for their wealth or poverty. 
have no tradition of any temple here; andj|ed to have the idea that such a thing was pos-|‘The physiognomy of those we saw was,not 
although we enquired repeatedly, we could not | sible, and were anxious to learn the true state | Jewish; nor indeed did we remark in it any 
perceive that he had ever heard of any. Around : 
this rock are slight traces of former walls, per-| ‘The priest said, they have many books of| of other natives of the country. They pass 
haps @f-the ancient temple. This spot is the | prayers, commentaries, andfMe like, in their! the Jewish Sabbath with great strictness, al- 
Kibleh of the Samaritans. On whatever side | ancient language and character; which cha- | lowing no labour nor trading, not even cooking 
of it they may be, according to our guide, they | racter they call el-’Ebry (the Hebrew) in dis-| nor lighting a fire, but resting from their em- 
always turn their faces towards it in prayer; | tinction from that used by the Jews, which|ployments the whole day. On Sabbath eve 
but when upon the spot itself, it is lawful for| they call el-Kashury. Bey have a copy of| they pray in their houses, and on the Sabbath 
them to pray in any direction. the first volume of Waltqg’s Polyglott; and in|have public prayers in their synagogue at 
‘«« Near by the same place, he pointed out| the course of conversation, the priest acknowl-| morning, noon and evening. They meet also 
the spot where they believe Abraham was | edged the correctness of the Samaritan Penta- | in the synagogue on the great festivals, and on 
commanded to offer up Isaac. On _ being|teuch contained in it. ‘They complained, as|the new moons, but not on every day. ‘The 
asked if there were Samaritans in any other) usual, of the Jewish corruptions of the text;|law is read in publie, not every Sabbath day, 
part, he said there were others living beyond | and dwelt upon the superior purity, both of} but only upon the same festivals. ‘ 
the river Sabt, which could be crossed only on their text and of their observance of the law. ** Four times a year they go to Mount Geri- 
a Saturday; but as the Samaritans do not) ‘ After considerable conversation, the priest| zim in solemn procession to worship ; and then 
travel on that day, nothing more was known |at length rose and opened the door of their | they begin reading the law as they set off, and 
about them. Kenisch, (the Arabic word for both church and | finjsh it above. ‘These seasons are, the feast 
‘«‘ Further south, and indeed all around upon | synagogue,) and we all entered, taking off our| ofthe passover, when they pitch their tents 
this eminence, are extensive foundations, appa-| shoes. It is a small plain arched room, with a| upon the mountain all night, and sacrifice 
rently of dwellings, as if the ruins of a former | recess on the left hand at entering, where their | seven lambs at sunset; the day of Pentecost ; 
city. ‘There are also many cisterns; but all | manuscripts are kept, before which a curtain is} the feast of ‘Tabernacles, when they sojourn 
were now dry. suspended. We noticed no figure of a dove, | hefe-in booths built of branches of the arbutus; 
“‘ This point commanded a wide view of the| or of other objects. We enquired after the|and lastly, the great day of Atonement in 
country, and especially of the great plain be-| noted manuscript, which they professed was|autumn. ‘They still maintain their ancient 
low, through which we had travelled on| now 3460 years old; referring it to Abishua, |hatred against the Jews; accuse them of de- 
approaching Nabulus. ‘The region round | the son of Phinehas. The priest brought out| parting from the Jaw in not sacrificing the pass- 
about bore an aspect different from that around|a manuscript from the recess, rolled on two | over, and in various other points, as well as of 
Jerusalem. ‘The mountains in general were|rods in the usual Jewish form; but it turned} corrupting the ancient text, and scrupulously 
less lofty and steep, and also less naked ; while | out to be written in a modern hand, and on new | avoid all connection with them. If of old, « the 
the valleys spread themselves out into fertile| parchment. When this was pointed out, the | Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans,’ the 
plains or basins, stretching mostly from east to | old man laughed, and produced another, which, | latter at the present day reciprocate the fcel- 
west. ‘The plain of Nabulus is the largest of] he and the rest all said, was the true one. It was} ing, and neither eat nor drink, nor marry, nor 
all upon the high tract between the western | certainly very much worn, and somewhat tat-| associate with the Jews; but only trade with 
plain and the Jordan valley ; and these moun-| tered with use and much kissing, and here and | them. 


“We ae down the mountain by the| permitted to handle or touch it; and whatever 





For ** The Friend.” 
Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Evwarp 
Ropinson. 
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Jacob’s well. ‘They said they acknowledged 





** We enquired of the Samaritans respecting | any thing in the nature of the case that goes to 
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contradict the common tradition; but on the 


the tradition, and regarded it as having belonged | other hand, I see much in the circumstances, 


to the Patriarch. It lies at the mouth of the 
valley, near the south side, and is the same 
which the Christians sometimes call Bir es 
Samiriyeh, ‘ well of the Samaritan woman.’ 
They acknowledge alggathe tomb near bys 
the place of Joseph eis though the pre- 
sent building is only a Muhammedan Wely. 

** ate as it was, we took a Christian guide, 
our first old man not having made his appear- 
ance, and set off for Jacob’s well. We now 
passed down on the north of the fountain in the 






tending to confirm the supposition, that this is 
actually the spot where our Lord held his con- 
versation with the Samaritan woman. Jesus 
was jqurneying from Jerusal@n to Galilee, and | 
rested at it, while ‘ his disciples4vere gone away 
into the city to buy meat.’ The well therefore 
lay apparently before the city, and at some dis- 
‘tance from it. In passing along the eastern 
plain, Jesus had halted at the well, and sent 
his disciples to the city, situated in the narrow 
valley, intending, on their return, to proceed 





valley, and the enclosed gardens below ; so that| along the plain on his way to Galilee, without 


we came to the opening of the valley on the 
north side, at the ruins of the little hanglet called 
Belat. Our guide had professed to know all 
about the well; but when we got thus far, he 
could not tell where it was. We met, how- 
ever, a Muhammedan, who also acknowledged 
the tradition respecting Jacob’s well and Jo- 
seph’s tomb. He led us by the latter, which 
stands in the middle of the mouth of the valley; 
and then to the well, situated a little south of 
the thmb, and just at the base of Gerizim, be- 
low the road by which we had passed along 


* this morning. We were 35’ in coming to it 


from the city. The @fil bears egdent marks 
of antiquity, but was now dry an@deserted ; it 
was said usually, to contain living water, and 
not merely to be filled by the rains. A large 
stone was laid loosely over, or rather in its 
mouth; and as the hour was now late, and the 
twilight nearly gone, we made no attempt to 
remove the stone and examine the vaulted en- 
trance below. We had also no line with us at 
the _ moment to measure the well; but by 
dropping in stones, we could perceive that it 
was deep. Adjacent to the well are the ruins 





himself visiting the city. All thiiorresponds 
exactly to the present characte e ground. 
The well too was Jacob’s well, of high anti- 
quity, 2 known and venerated spot; which, 
after having already lived for so many ages in 
tradition, would not be likely to be forgotten 
in the two and a half pour intervening be- 
tween St. John and Eusebius. 

‘+ A very obvious question presented itself to 
us on the spot, viz :—How it can be supposed 
that the woman should have come from the 
city, now half an hour distant, with her water- 
pot, to draw water from Jacob’s well, when 
there are so many fountains just around the 
city, and she must have also passed directly by 
a large one at mid-distance? But, in the first 
place, the ancient city (as we shall see) pro- 
bably. lay in part nearer to this well than the 
modern one ; and then too it is not said that the 
woman eame thither from the city at all. She 
may have dwelt, or have been labouring near 
by the well, and have gone into the city only 
to make her wonderful report respecting the 
stranger prophet, Or, even granting that her 
home ‘was in the city, there would be nothing 


of an ancient church, forming mounds of rub-| impossible or unusual in the supposition, that 


bish, among which we remarked three granite 
columns. 

*¢ What we thus could not do, had however 
been done long before by Maundrell, and re- 
cently by our missionary friends from Beirut. 
Maundrell describes the well as covered by 
¢an old stone vault,’ into which he descended 
by a narrow hole in the roof, and there found 
the proper mouth of the well with a broad flat 
stone upon it. He removed the stone and 
measured the well. ‘It is dug in a firm rock, 
and contains about three yards in diameter, and 
thirty-five in depth; five we found full of water.’ 
This was near the end of March. Our friends 
had visited it on their way from Jerusalem 
early in May, and both Hebard and Holmes 
had descended into the vaulted chamber. The 
Jatter also measured the depth, which he found 
to be 105 feet. Their account corresponds 
entirely with that of Maundrell, except that the 
well was now dry. 

‘ This tradition respecting both Jacob’s well 
and Joseph’s tomb, in which by a singular co- 
incidence Jews and Samaritans, Christians and 
Muhammedans, all agree, goes back at least to 
the time of Eusebius in the early part of the 
fourth century. Before the days of Eusebius, 
there seems to be no historical testimony to 
show the identity of this well with that which 
our Saviour visited ; and the proof must there- 
fore rest, so far as it can be,made out at all, on 


the inhabitants may have set a peculiar value 
on the water of this ancient well of Jacob, and 
have occasionally put themselves to the trouble 





Samaritan. woman those great truths which 
have broken down the separating wall between 
Jews and Gentiles: ‘ God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him, must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.’ Here, too, as the people flocked 
from the city to hear him, he pointed his disej- 
ples to the waving fields which decked the 
noble plain around, exclaiming: ‘ Say not ye, 
there are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest? Behold, I say unto you, lift up your 
eyes, and look on the fields, for they are white 
already to harvest.’ 

** ]t was 8} o’clock when we returned to our 
tent ; wearied indeed in body, but refreshed in 


| spirit, as we read anew, and in the midst of the 


very scenes, the account of our Saviour’s visit 
and sublime teaching.” 


(To be continued.) 





oes 
TRUSTING AN INDIAN CHIEF, 
OR CONFIDENCE RETURNED. 


One of the first settlers in Western New 
York, was Judge W., who established himself 
at Whitestown, about four miles from Utica. 
He brought his family with him, among whom 
was a widowed daughter with an only child— 
a fine boy of about four years old. You will 
recollect that the country around was an un- 
broken forest, and this was the domain of the 
savage tribes. 

Judge W. saw the necessity of keeping on 
good terms with the Indians, for as he was 
nearly alone, he was completely at their mercy. 
Accordingly, he took every opportunity to 
assure them of his kindly feelings, and to 
secure their good will in return. Several of 
the chiefs came to see him, and all appeared 
pacific. But there was one thing that troubled 
him; an aged chief of the Seneca tribe, and 
one of great influence, who resided at a dis- 
tance of about six miles, had not yet been to 
see him; nor could he by any means, ascer- 


of going thithertodraw. That it was not the | tain the feelings and views of the sachem in 


ordinary public wel of the city, is probable 
from the circumstangg that there was here no 
public accommodation for drawing water. 

*‘ More difficult it is to aecount for the fact, 
that a well should ever have been dug here at 
all, on a spot in the immediate vicinity of so 
many natural fountains, and irrigated, even at 
the present day, by rills of running water 
brought down from the source higher up the 
valley. I can solve the difficulty only by ad- 
mitting, that this is probably the actual well of 
the patriarch, and that it was dug by him in 
some connection with the possession of the 
‘ parcel of ground,’ bought of Hamor, the father 
of Shechem, which he gave to his son Joseph, 
and in which Joseph, and probably his brethren, 
were buried. The practice of the patriarchs to 
dig wells wherever they sojourned, is well 
known; and if Jacob’s field, as it would seem, 
was here before the mouth of the valley of She- 
chem, he might prefer not to be dependant for 
water on fountains which lay up that valley, and 
were not his own. 

‘“‘] think we may thus rest with confidence 
in the opinion that this is Jacob’s well, and here 
the parcel of ground Jacob gave to his son Jo- 
seph. Here the Saviour, wearied with his 


circumstantial evidence. I am not aware of| journey, sat upon the well, and taught the poor 





respect to his settlement in that region. At 
last he sent him a message, and the answer 
was, that the chief would visit him on the 
morrow. 

True to his appointment, the sachem came. 
Judge W. received him with marks of respect, 
and introduced his wife, his daughter, and the 
little boy. The interview that followed was 
deeply interesting. Upon its result, the Judge 
conceived that his security might depend, and 
he was, therefore, exceedingly anxious to make 
a favourable impression upon the distinguished 
chief. He expressed to him his desire to settle 
in the country; to live on terms of amity and 
good fellowship with the Indians; and to be 
useful to them by introducing among them the 
arts of civilization. 

The chief heard him out, and then said, 
“‘ Brother, you ask much, and you promise 
much. What pledge can you give of your 
faith ?” 

“The honour of a man that never knew 
deception,”’ was the reply. 

“The white man’s word may be good to the 
white man, yet it is but wind when spoken to 
the Indian,”’ said the sachem. 

“I have put my life into your hands,” said 
the Judge; “is not this an evidence of my 
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intentions? I have placed confidence in A FARMER'S LIFE. | pleasures as possible, and there ought to be a 
the Indian, and I will not believe that he 


F on dabinbied Meliien he Ameri | thousand sweet attractions in and around the 
; ati i 2 - 
will abuse or betray the trust that is thus re- ahem Ne “York uae GO. Chaeles | sacred spot we call our homes. a 
sed.” Ti erie ‘a 2 oe hi A ‘ied elites h | * This feeling is perfectly philosophical. ‘The 
«So much is well,”’ replied the chief; “ the Oe eo ee ee 8 | fragrance of the rose that is plucked at the door 
. : . | the work of a scholar, is well worthy the atten-| .° : ; ; , 
Indian will repay confidence with confidence ; ti th eS eee i Eilieiae nae| of the cottage, is sweeter in odour to the poor 
if you will trust him, he will trust you. Butl me Oe ere 5 Pas~! man, who has assiduously reared it there amid 


must have a pledge. Let this boy go with me cate Lae oo A ay life of a farmer, expresses difhiculties and discouragements, than if it were 
to my wigwam ; | will bring him back in three  asphees ee ; ; _ |culled from the * parterre’ of the palace; and 
days, with my answer.” “s wish I could see in all our farmers a dis- | the root which he has dug from his own little 
if an arrow had pierced the bosom of the | position to magnify their calling; but I have | garden is more grateful to his palate than if it 
mother, she could not have felt deeper the pang | been grieved in many a farm-house, to listen to| were the purchased product of unknown 
that went to her heart, as the Indian made this |!amentations over what they term their * hard hands; and this argument, if it be true, when 
proposal. She sprang from her seat, and rush-|lot.” I have heard the residents upon a noble | applied to individuals, is equally valid on the 
ing to the boy, who stood at the side of the|farm, all paid for, talk about drudgery, and | broad printiple of nations. 
sachem, looked into his face with pleased | never having their work done; and few or no| «Q, we greatly need something more of the 
wonder and admiration; she encircled him in| opportunities for the children; and I have espe- | sweet and beautiful about our houses and cot- 
her arms, and pressing him close to her bosom, | cially been sorry to hear the females, lament} tages, that shall make childhood, youth and age 


was about to fly from the room. A gloomy and 
ominous frown came over the sachem’s brow, 
but he did not speak. 

But not so with Judge W. He knew that 


the success of the enterprise, the very lives of 


his family depended upon the decision of the 
moment—* Stay, stay, my daughter!’ said 
he. ‘* Bring back the boy, I beseech you. I 
would not risk a hair of his head. He is not 
more dear to you than me. But my child, 
he must go with the chief. God will watch 
over him.’ He will be as safe in the sa- 


chem’s wigwam as beneath our roof and your 


arms. 


I shall not attempt to describe the agony of 


the mother for the three ensuing days. She 
was agitated by contending hopes and fears. 
In the night she awoke from sleep, seeming to 
hear the screams of her child calling upon its 
mother for help! But the time wore away— 
and the third day came. How slowly did the 
hours pass. ‘Fhe morning waned away—noon 
arrived—-and the afternoon was now far ad- 
vanced ; yet the sachem came not. There was 
gloom over the whole household. The mother 
was pale and silent, as if despair was setting 
coldly around her heart. Judge W. walked to 
and fro, going every few minutes to the door, 
and looking through the opening in the forest 
toward the sachem’s abode. 

At last, as the rays of the setting sun were 
thrown upon the tops of the forest around, the 
eagle feathers of the chieftain were seen dancing 
above the bushes in the distance. He advanced 
rapidly, and the little boy was at his side. He 
was gaily attired as a young chief—his feet 
being dressed in moccasins ; a fine beaver skin 
was over his shoulders, and eagles’ feathers 
were stuck in his hair. He was in excellent 
spirits, and so proud was he of his honours, 
that he seemed two inches taller than before. 
He was soon in his mother’s arms, and in that 
brief minute, she seemed to pass from death to 
life. It was a happy meeting—too happy for 
me to describe. 

“The white man has conquered !”’ said the 
sachem; ‘* hereafter let us be friends. You 
have trusted the Indian; he will repay you 
With confidence and friendship.” He was as 
good as his word, and Judge W. lived there 
Many years, laying the foundation of a flour- 


ishing and prosperous community.—Merry’s 
Museum. 





over the hard fate of some promising youth of | all cry out, ‘ there is no place like home.’ In 
seventeen or eighteen, who was admirably | your summer rambles, away from the hot city, 


filling up his duties, and training himself for| 


extensive usefulness and influence. They | states; now just think how differently your 


you go to the farm-houses of this and other 


have made comparison between his situation, | memory calls up various houses at which you 
. . } . - . 5: 
coarsely clad, and working hard, and coming | have sojourned. You can think of spots like 


in fatigued, with some cousin at college, or 
young man who clerked it in a city store, till at 
length the boy has become dissatisfied, and 
begged off frum his true interests and happi- 
ness. 

I am conversant with no truer scenes of en- 
joyment than I have witnessed in American 
farm-houses, and even log-cabins, where the 
father, under the influence of enlightened 
Christianity and sound views of life, has gone 
with his family, as the world have termed it, 
into the wood. ‘The land is his own, and he 
has every inducement to improve it; he finds 
a healthy employment for himself and family, 
and is never at a loss for materials to occupy 
his mind. I do not think the physician has 
more occasion for research than the farmer ; the 
proper food of vegetables and animals will 
alone constitute a wide and lasting field of in- 
vestigation. ‘The daily journal of a farmer is 
a source of much interest to himself and others. 
The record of his labours, the expression of his 
hopes, the nature of his fears, the opinions of 
his neighbours, the results of his experiments, 
the entire sum total of his operations, will prove 
a deep source of pleasure to any thinking man. 
If the establishment of agricultural societies, 
and the cattle shows of our country, should 
have the effect of stimulating one farmer in 
every town to manage his land and stock upon 
the best principles of husbandry, there would 
be a wonderful and speedy alteration in the 
products of the earth, because comparison 
would force itself upon his friends and neigh- 
bours; and his example would be certainly 
beneficial, for prejudice itself will give way to 
profit.” 

There is much beauty as well as truth in the 
following passage on the subject of beautifying 
a farm-house :— 

** It is to be deplored, that in many parts of 
the country the farm-house make so little _pre- 
tension to external beauty, and that it is desti- 
tute of those attractions which are always at the 
command of the occupant. 

“* How many abodes do we know that are al- 
most without gardens, and quite without flow- 
ers. It is the part of wisdom to make our 
habitations the home of as many joys and 


| paradise, and there are others that you recol- 


leet, and there are only the capabilities for im- 
provement and fine opportunities for the hand 
of industry and good taste. How well we re- 
call to mind the pretty white cottage, the deep 
green blinds, the painted trellis, the climbing 
shrub, the neat garden fence, the sweetly 
scented flowers, the entire air of comfort, and 
how we long again to enjoy the bliss of quiet- 
ness and repose. I believe a garden spot 
exerts a salutary influence, not only in early 


life, but in the advanced periods of human ex- 
istence.”’ 


wena 
ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS. 
(Continued from page 245.) 


** Close to Tabgoorah are some hot springs 
whose waters resemble those of Tiberias ; and 
a mile beyond, by the side of the lake, a mass 
of masonry bears the name of Telhoom; the 
possible successor of Capernaum. Of the city 
‘ exalted to heaven,” nothing remains but piles 
of stones, over which later residents have raised 
their habitations ; and these too have crumbled 
into decay. ‘The only living creature we be- 
held was a solitary jackal. In Hebrew, the 
word Caper denotes a town or village, and 
Nahoom signifies comfort; in which sense it 
is used by the prophet Isaiah, * Comfort ye, 
comfort ye my people, saith your God; speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem.’* In Arabic 
Tel, means a heap ; and the original name h 
undergone a change corresponding to that th 
place has experienced; for the city has become 
a heap; and Caper-nahoom is now Tél-na- 
hoom ; or, by contraction, Telhoom. 

** As we sat among the ruins of Capernaum, 
honoured as the Messiah’s principal residence 
during his ministry, and therefore called ‘ his 
own city,’t many interesting objects presented 
themselves to the eye and to the mind; to the 
south, Jordan is seen hurrying its rapid stream 
through a fertile plain till it reaches the sea of 
Sodom ; on either side the hills of Bashan and 
Galilee precipitously impend over the water, 


* Is. 40. 1, 2. + Matt. 4. 13, and 9, 1. 
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° . . . { . . . , 
while Gennesaret, like a mirror poised between ; of clothes, and many a rich man was left abso-| the parallel mountains of Gilboa ; and its prox- 


them, reflects their beauties, and lays her 
crystal tribute at their feet. Immediately above, 
hill rises upon hill in beauteous succession, 
and the loftiest visible eminence is crowned 
with a city whose commanding position is 
probably unrivalled in the world. At no great 
distance, though concealed by higher land, is 
the mourt from which our Lord delivered his 


memorable sermon, In the immediate neigh- | 


bourhood, the dews of Hermon descend upon 
its favoured slopes ; ‘l'abor fills the mind with 
ideas of heavenly glory brought down to earth; 
and the city of Joseph points to the Saviour of 
the world as its triumphant reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘ Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth ?’ 

‘* Refreshed by our interesting repast at 
Bethsaida, we ascended the hills for an hour 
and a half to see the pit called Jebvol Yoosuf, | 
or Joseph’s well, into which tradition says that | 
Joseph was cast by his brethren. Hence, our | 
road lay over high hills, commanding a noble) 
view of the lake. The ascent was long and | 
steep, and gradually one and another of the sur- | 
rounding mountains was lefi below, as we| 
climbed a pyramidal hill, out-topping them all, 
on the extreme summit of which, like an 


lutely penniless. 

| ** From the heights of Safet the road descends 
| for two hours, then crosses several of the other 
;mountains of Upper Galilee, and at length 
| reaches the village of Khatain, at the foot of the 
| mount of Beatiudes, whose irregular outline 


\resembles the back of acamel. ‘l'hough itself) 


‘low, it rises from a plain of considerable ele- 
vation, and commands a beautiful prospect. In 
front are several ranges of hills, towering one 
jabove another, the mountains of Upper and 
'Lower Galilee, and the city of Safet elevated 
above all, like a sentinel on a post of obser- 
vation ; on the left is ‘T’abor ; on the northwest 
\the long high range of Lebanon, and on the 
right the sea of ‘Tiberias, with the hills of 
Iturea and Gaulonitis. Here to read the Beati- 
tudes, endeavouring to realize the tones of that 
voice which * spake as never man spake,’ is a 
privilege it were legitimate to desire ; and many 
may imagine that their bodily presence on that 
spot would cause the mind to be impressed 
with the purport of those divine words in a 
manner never yet experienced. But, alas! 
local associations are insufficient to awaken 
spiritual feelings; the heart that is cold while 
studying the Scriptures, when surrounded by 





eagle’s eyry, stands the castellated town of 
Safet. 

‘‘ Here we spent some days, examining 
minutely the neighbouring localities. Probably 


Christian ordinances in a Christian land, is not 
likely to glow with any kindling warmth even 
on the mount of Beatitudes. 

‘* Leaving Khatain and the mount of Beati- 


imity to ‘Tabor, from which it is searcely five 
miles distant, has induced a belief that it is the 
mountain referred to in the passages of sacred 
writ which connect the names of Tabor and 
Hermon. Some of the inhabitants likewise 
call it Hermon; but no certain inference cap 
be deduced from this fact, as they may have 
adopted the name from the monks of Nazareth, 
| At its foot are several natural caves once used 
as burial-places, but now converted into stables 
for the horses of the Arabs, and on its slope is 
Nain, where our Lord raised to life the widow’s 
son. 

‘* Retracing our steps across that portion of 
the plain of Esdraclon, which intervenes be- 
tween the Litthe Hermon and ‘Tabor, at an 
hour when the dew Jay thick upon the grass, 
we arrived again at Deboree. At the foot of 
the mountain some Bedouin Arabs had pitched 
their blaek and comfortless tents, near which 
several noble horses were tethered, presenting 
to the eye an apparent combination of the ex- 
tremes of poverty and luxury. From this point 
we commenced the ascent of Tabor, which we 
accomplished in an hour by a tract exceedingly 
precipitous. Its height does not appear to 





no spot in Galilee commands so magnificient a| tudes, we pursued our course over hills teem- 
prospect. The lake of ‘Tiberias, in its whole | ing with wild flowers and luxuriant herbage to 
extent, with the towns and villages on its banks, | the villages of Loobeea and Sejareh; then 
the hill of Beatitudes, and ‘Tabor, with the vast| passing through the first woody country we 
range of mountains which constitute Galilee | had seen, we reached the foot of Tabor, and 
and bound Samaria, are in full view. Such is|entered the plain of Esdraelon which divides 
the height of Safet that, from every point|the mountains of Galilee from those of 
whence it is seen, it cannot fail to form the| Ephraim, or Samaria. 

most remarkable feature in the landscape, and,| ‘* Esdraelon is known in Scripture as the 
if the position assigned to our Lord when de-/|* valley of Jezreel,’ from a city of that name ; 
livering his unparalleled discourse be correct, | and from a similar cause, as the ‘ plain of Me- 
Beetolia, the ancient Safet, rose in unrivalled | giddo,’ it measures thirty miles in length, and 
majesty exactly before him; hence there is/| eighteen in breadth; on the north it is bounded 
reason to suppose that, according to his usual} by the mountains of Galilee; on the south by 
custom of drawing his illustrations from the| those of Samaria; on the east by Tabor, the 
scenes immediately presenting themselves, he | little Hermon, and the hills of Gilboa, and on 


availed himself of this object to enforce on his 
disciples the necessity for Christian circum- 
spection by the striking metaphor, ‘ A city set 
on a hill cannot be hid.’ 

«‘ Were history with all its instructive les- 
sons silent, the sceptic has only to travel to the 
land of promise, in which the name of an 
Israelite was once a glory, and his sword the 

ead of nations, to see the literal fulfilment of 

t: prophetic denunciation. ‘ As the vine-tree 
among the trees of the forest which I have 
given to the fire for fuel, so will I give the in- 
habitants of Jerusalem. And I will set my 
face against them; they shall go out from one 
fire, and another fire shall devour them; and 
ye shall know that I am the Lord when I set 
my face against them.’* During the rebellion 
in 1833, which placed Jerusalem itself for a 
week in the hands of the insurgents, the Mus- 
sulman inhabitants of Safet took occasion to 
gratify their antipathies by attacking the harm- 
jess Jews. Entering their quarter, sword in 
hand, they despoiled them of every thing, even 


® Ezekiel 15. 6, 7. 


the west by Carmel, which leaves between 
itself and the mountains of Galilee, an outlet 
through which the river Kishon winds its way 
into the bay of Acre. The valley possesses 
the elements of great fertility, having a rich 
alluvial soil about three feet in depth, resting 
on a substratum of gravel and whitish lime- 
stone. In the distribution of Canaan to the 
people of Israel, it fell to the lot of the tribe of 
Issachar, who in its fertile and well-watered 
soil had abundant cause to ‘rejoice in their 
tents.’"* At its entrance, close to the foot of 
Tabor, stands the village of Deboree, probably 
named from the judgess Deborah, who, on this 
very spot, marshalled the tribes of Zebulon and 
Napthali against Sisera, the captain of the ene- 
mies of Israel.t 

‘«‘ Beyond Tabor is a small range of hills, 
commonly called the little Hermon, to distin- 
guish it from Jubl ool sheikh, or Great Her- 
mon near Lebanon. The Arabs designate it 
Jubl ool dehee. It stands on the plain of Jez- 
reel, forming, as it were, a sort of outwork of 


* Deut. 33. 18, + Judges 4. 2. 7. 


exceed a thousand feet above the plain; but as 
its form approaches that of a semisphere, the 
outline is very bluff. It is covered with low 
brush-wood, stunted oaks, and olives, and 
tenanted principally by wild hogs, which are 
not often disturbed by the few Arabs who oc- 
casionally resort thither to cultivate a small 
patch of ground on the most elevated spot. 

‘It is generally believed that Tabor is the 
mountain on which our Lord was transfigured, 
inasmuch as it is the only one in the neighbour- 
hood that corresponds to the description ‘ an 
high mountain apart ;’* and this it does ex- 
actly; for, though surrounded with chains of 
mountains on all sides, there is no other that 
stands entirely aloof from its neighbours. Hap- 
|pily, the zeal of fanaticism has not been able 
to interfere much with the calm and interesting 
associations this spot is calculated to inspire ; 
an altar, indeed, is raised on the summit, and 
three excavations are exhibited as the resting: 
places of Moses and Elijah; (two out of the 
three tabernacles which Peter merely proposed 
to construct !t) but none of these attract the eye 
so as to arrest the current of sacred thought; 
and this grand feature of nature, left unadorned 
and unaltered, is suffered to exercise its influ- 
ence on the mind of the Christian, for whom it 
has a charm which no commemorative erection, 
however splendid, could afford, and from 
which no tales of deceivers ean detraet. 

‘«‘ The view it commands is magnificent. To 
the north, in successive ranges, are the moull- 
tains of Galilee, backed by the mighty Leba- 
non, and Safet, as always, stands out in proml- 
nent relief. To the northeast is the mount of 
Beatitudes, with its peculiar outline and in- 
teresting associations, behind which rise Great 
Hermon, and the whole chain of Anti-Leba- 
non. ‘To the east are the hills of Haouran and 
the country of the Gadarenes, below which the 
eye catches a glimpse of the lake of ‘Tiberias; 
while to the southeast it crosses the valley of 
Jordan, and rests on the high land of Bashap. 





* Matt. 17. 1. + Matt. 17. 4. 
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THE FRIEND. 


Due south arise the mountains of Gilboa, and! shall be called a Nazarene ;’ he is not a litile 
behind them those of Samaria, stretching far to | surprised to find himself designated by the 
the west. On the south southwest the villages | same name of reproach, and to learn that Na- 


of Endor and Nain are seen on the little Her- 
mon. Mount Carmel and the bay of Acre 
appear on the northwest, and towards them 
flows, though the fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
‘that great river, the river Kishon,’ now 
dwindled into a little steam. Each feature in 
this prospect is beautiful. The eye and the 
mind are delighted, and by a combination of 
objects and associations unusual to fallen man, 
earthly scenes which / wre than satisfy the ex- 
ternal sense, elevate tne soul to heavenly con- 
templations. 

‘A ride of three hours over the mountains 
conveys the traveller to Nazareth, which stands 
on a slope surmounted and fronted by the hills 
of Lower Galilee. Rocks and barrenness ap- 
pear on all sides. ‘The eye, like Noah’s dove, 
wanders about finding no cultivation, and no 
tree to rest upon. ‘The dreariness of the spot 
reminded us forcibly of the prophet’s touching 
description of Him, who, though the Lord of 
all, condescended to take up his abode here. If 
the moral desolation were, as it doubtless was, 
in those days equal to the natural, well might 
Nathaniel wonder that the desert should pro- 
duce a holy fruit! It has often been asked 
whence Nazareth acquired so bad a reputation. 
As the frontier town of Galilee on the south, 
might it not have become infamous as the re- 
sort of criminals who fled thither from Judea 
and Samaria to evade pursuit? If much pressed, 
they had ready access to Iturea, Gaulonitis, 
and Auranitis, on the other side of Jordan, and 
hence Nazareth would naturally be a favourite 
rendezvous for the worst characters. 

“* Though the surrounding country be deso- 
late, it must be admitted that the town is supe- 
rior to most of those in Palestine, and that it 
wears an air of comfort, not Syrian. The ma- 
jority of houses are built of stone; and the 
population, as nearly as we could ascertain, 
consists of fifteen hundred Greeks, five hun- 
dred Greek Catholies, and four hundred Maron- 
ites, with two hundred and fifty ‘Turks, who 
have a single mosque. The eastern veil is less 
strictly worn by the females here than in most 
parts of Syria, and even Mussulman women 
may occasionally be seen without it. 

‘* Water-pots are made of common red earth, 
furnished with two handles, and precisely 
similar to those in use throughout Asia and the 
southeastern parts of Europe ; they are always 
carried by women, and generally on the head. 
Sometimes the vessel used to hold water is the 
skip of a sheep, calf, or goat, with the orifices 
catefully served up; while smaller utensils of 
the same material frequently attract the eye 
and explain the Scriptural allusion, unintelli- 
gible to an European, regarding ‘new wine put 
into old bottles.’ Indeed, at ever turn the 
Christian student meets with illustrations of 
the inspired writings. ‘The expressions, pa- 
rallels, and imagery of the Bible are peculiarly 
adapted to the Holy Land, and Syria may be 
regarded as a local commentary on the sacred 
volume. Here some of its prophetical decla- 
rations seem almost to carry with them a double 
fulfilment: thus, when the Christian reads that 
Joseph settled in Nazareth, ‘ that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, he 


sari, or Nazarene, is the Syrian appellation of 


every disciple of Him who was termed ‘ the 
prophet of Nazareth.’* 

“The view from the hills above Nazareth 
embraces many interesting objects. Besides 
‘Tabor and Hermon, the valley of Esdraelon, 
and Carmel, already referred to, in the east is 
Cana of Galilee, the scene of our Lord’s first 
recorded miracle ; and in the north, in the plain 
of Zebulon, Sephonry, the site of the ancient 
Diocesarea, where the pilgrim is invited to 
inspect the house of Joachim and Anna, the 
parents of the Virgin, and that of * Judah the 
holy,’ who, according to the Jews, composed, 
completed, or reduced into form the Mishna, 
or traditions of their religion, in the second 
century after Christ. ‘The Gemara, or com- 
mentary on the Mishna, is generally believed 
not to have been comprised ull the sixth cen- 
tury. Itis held to be of equal authority with 
the Mishna; and though the Mishna and Ge- 
mara form conjointly the talmud, yet, in ge- 
neral, when the talmud is spoken of, the 
Gemara is principally intended. When the 
word of man is thus preferred to that of the 
Most High, can we wonder at the solemn cen- 
sure of our Lord addressed to the expounders 
of the law, * Well did Esaias prophesy of you, 
saying, In vain they do worship me, teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men?’ ’’t 


(To be continued.) 


CULTURE OF THE PEACH. 


The most extensive peach orchard which 
has come to my knowledge, is that belonging 
to Isaac Reeve and Jacob Ridgeway of Phila- 
delphia. It is situated forty-five miles below 
the city, on the river Delaware, at Delaware 
city, and contains 200 acres of trees, in differ- 
ent stages of growth. In 1839, they gathered 
from this orchard 18,000 bushels of first rate 
fruit from 170 acres of trees, whereof only 50 
acres were then in full bearing. When the 
fruit has attained the size of a small musket 
ball, it is thinned. One of those gentlemen 
informed me, that of that size, they had gather- 
ed in that year 700 bushels, by measure, of the 
immature fruit. By this judicious manage- 
ment, while the amount of fruit was but little 
diminished, either in weight or measure—its 
size and beauty were thus greatly improved, so 
that their fruit was the handsomest in the Phi- 
ladelphia market, and during the best of the 
season much of it was sold at from $4,50 to $6 
the basket of three pecks in measure. Since 
that period, they have increased their orchards, 
which now comprise 300 acres. Their trees 
are usually transplanted at a year’s growth 
from the bud—they usually produce a full crop 
of fruit in the fourth year after being trans- 
planted, and from some of their trees two bush- 
els of fruit have been gathered in a single year. 
They prefer a dry soil, light and friable, on a 
foundation of clay, or gravelly clay; a good, 
but not a very rich soil. Like all other good 
cultivators, the whole land is always kept in 
cultivation. For the first two or three years, 


* Matt. 2. 23, and 21. 11. + Matt. 15. 7. 9. 





corn is raised in the orchard, but afterwards the 
trees are permitted to occupy the whole ground, 
nothing being suffered to grow beneath their 
shade, as this would rob the fruit of its nour- 
ishment. 

The blossoms of the peach tree, as well as 
those of the cherry, are sometimes liable to be 
cut off by winter, or by spring frosts, which 
occur after the sap has arisen; the danger in 
this ease being caused by the occurrence of 
unusually warm weather, either during an open 
winter, or during the progress of a very early 
spring, which causes the tree to advance pre- 
maturely. ‘Those trees being more especially 
exposed which are in warm and sunny exposi- 
tions, while those trees which are situated on 
the north sides of hills, the most exposed to 
cold winds, and on the north side of fences and 
of buildings, almost invariably escape. Com- 
pletely to protect the trees, and to insure a crop 
of fruit in all situations and seasons, let the sur- 
face of the earth, beneath the tree, be covered 
to the depth of eight or twelve inches, either 
with leaves, or coarse strawy manure, or with 
coarse hay in January and February, and when 
hard frozen. ‘This will preserve the ground in 
a frozen state, and effectually retard the ad- 
vancement of the tree till the danger is past, and 
to a late period in syulng <~- Ruavidls New 
American Orchadist. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Written in a time of Affliction. 


I trust in God! with joyful confidence 
Commit my cause to Him; since well I know, 
That, in due season, he his face will show, 
And his right-hand fresh blessings shall dispense. 
True, he hath shorn me of mine honours low, 
Aye, in the very dust my life is laid, 
And mingled troubles make me fee) afraid, 
Lest J, at last, should false and faithless grow, 
And z weak heart should faint beneath this weight 
of wo. 


Yet, Oh, I dare not wish my grief were less; 
For then my wayward heart might go astray; 
No! let me rather, in “the narrow way,” 

E’en ‘till the goal he gained, right onward press. 

So shall my passing hours with peace be blest, 

So shall my weary soul find perfect rest. 


Sago Pudding.—The following is an ex- 
cellent recipe for a family pudding. ‘Take a 
common sized teacupful of sago, and wash it 
thoroughly; put it in a pint of milk, place it 
where it will keep quite warm, without burn- 
ing, and let it swell as much as three hours. 
When ready for baking, beat up three eggs and 
add them; sweeten it well, and spice it with 
nutmeg or cloves, or rose-water, ac@ording to 
your fancy. Stir in a teaspoonful of fine salt. 
If you wish to make it particularly rich, stir in 
half a teacupful of melted butter. ‘This will fill 
a good-sized pudding dish, and takes about 
three quarters of an hour to bake. 


A IWhale Riding.—A fine specimen of the 
spermaceti whale was lately taken off New 
Bedford, and carried to Boston by railroad. 
This is probably the first whale that ever took 
a ride on a railroad.— Late paper. 
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OLD HUMPHREY IN A HAPPY moop,. |Shall be dispersed, and the flowers and the| mourner. 
grass withered; when the feathery songsters 


From Old Humphrey. 





THE FRIEND. 








and the joyous insects are gone, and there shall 


I walked abroad after reading in the Bible of | be no walking abroad in the earth; when this 


the grace of the Redeemer. My heart was | chequered world of flowery meads and rugged 
softened by a sense of his merey, ‘He was| pathways shall pass away, a more glorious 


wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised | 


for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 
peace upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed,’’ Isa. liii. 5, 

The sun was in the sky; in his fiery chariot 


ing in all directions his insufferable rays. 
firmament above was as burnished gold, 


existence shall be known. 
sin, and death, and hell will no more be feared 
by the ransomed of the Lord. 


Mortal pain, and | lesson that we can only learn from a heavenly 


Oh, what a! 
burst of hallelujahs will they raise in honour | 


I am grieved for you, for your 
trouble is no common trouble; nor am I much 
surprised, though somewhat distressed, that 
you have hitherto almost refused to be com- 


\forted. It is a hard matter to bless a joy- 


taking, as well as a joy-giving God. ‘This isa 
Instructor. 

You have lost for ever, as far as this world 
is concerned, your best earthly friend, your 


of their Redeemer! and how feeble is earthly | dearest earthly treasure, the light of your eyes, 
he flamed along the illumined heavens, fling- | joy compared with the rapturous delight with 


the earth was gilded with his glory. In an| slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 


ecstacy I thanked God for the sun, while my 
eyes were blinded with his beams. 


the desire of your heart, how then can you feel 


The | which they will hymn forth the anthem of the| other than desolate? I could mourn for you in 
and | redeemed! * Worthy is the Lamb that was| the bitterness of my spirit. 


But now, having gone with you, in consider- 


and strength, and honour, and glory, and bless- | ing what you have lost, I hope you will go with 


ing. 


Blessing, and honour, and glory, and| me, in considering what you have not lost. 


|" . | . . 7 .- : . 7 7 . 
The snow-white clouds, heaped one upon | power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, | There is a shiny as well as a shadowy side 
another, sailed calmly along the clear blue sky. | and unto the Lamb for ever and ever !’’—Rev. | even to affliction, and your’s may not be with- 


They were more than beautiful ; I lifted up my | y, 12, 13. 


heart to the Father of mercies! ‘ These are 
thy handiworks!’’ With pleasure, and with 
unwonted capacity for enjoyment in my soul, 
I thanked God for the clouds, which had min- 
istered so much to my delight. 

The winds came sweeping along the corn- 
fields, changing the yellow grain to a wavy sea 
of gold, and breathing around odours that glad- 
dened my very spirit. With delight I stood, 
opening my mouth wide to inhale the grateful, 
the refreshing, and invigorating air; and with 
strong emotion I thanked God for the winds, 
while my heart danced for joy. 

The oaks and elms shook their proud heads, 
and brandished their giant arms, the birch and 
the poplar turned up their silvery leaves, and 
the willows bent down till they touched the 
very waters of the rippling brook. Their 
freshness, their variety, and exceeding beauty 
overcame me; and with a faltering tongue | 
thanked God for the trees which had given me 
such abundant gratification. 

The wild flowers, that in profusion spread 
their varied hues around, now decking the 
shrubs, now streaming along the hedgerows, 
and now spangling the grassy sod beneath my 
feet; the foxglove, the thistle, and stinging- 
nettle, that gave a richness to the tangled vege- 
tation of the banks and broken. ground, all 
added to my joys; while the warbling birds, 
and the joyous myriads of the insect world, 
filled up the measure of my delight. The 
tears started to my eyes while I thanked God 
for them all, “ Praise God,” said I, ‘in his 
sanctuary ; praise him in the firmament of his 
power. Praise him for his mighty aets; praise 
him according to his excellent greatness. Let 
every thing that hath breath praise the Lord.” 

With delight pressing upon me from all quar- 
ters, I again thought of the immeasurable 
mercy of the Redeemer, who had opened a 
way, the only way for fallen man to regain 
what he had lost by transgression. He who 
thought it not robbery to be equal with the 
Father, came down from heaven, and died for 
sinners upon the cross. 


“ Amazing grace! O love beyond degree; 
The offended dies to set the offender free !” 


Believe this, cling to this, and trust in this, 
O my soul, amidst all thy joys, and all thy 
sorrows! For when the sun shall cease to 
shine, and the wind to blow ; when the clouds 


TO A BEREAVED FRIEND. 


out consolation. 
First, let us ask from whom you have re- 
ceived this bitter stroke. Hath an enemy done 


F . ithis? Oh no; but the best, the kindest of 
rome same. | friends. He who is * merciful and gracious, 


My afflicted Friend—I hear that it has| 
pleased God, in his mysterious mercy, to take | 
away from the world, or rather to take unto| 
himself, one that was very dear to you. You| 
were bound together in bonds of affection as | 
strong as links of steel; and taking her from 
you, was like dividing the joints, yea, sepa- 
rating the body and the soul. 

I am not going to afflict you by taking the 
matter calmly—to tell you not to grieve, and | 
to recommend you to be reconciled to your 
affliction, for I might as well recommend you 
to make yourself wings, and to fly away: the 
one thing is as impossible as the other. No! 





I am more inclined to grieve with you; to 
clothe my spirit in sackcloth and ashes ; to seat 
myself beside you in the dust of humiliation, 
and to mourn the loss you have sustained. 

Yours has been a heavy trial: the furnace 
has been very hot, and the fire exceedingly 
fierce. She whom you have lost had long 
been your companion, for you knew her in the 
days of your childhood. You loved her, and 
not without reason; she was the wife of your 
youth, the beloved companion of your maturer 
manhood, and the prudent director of your 
domestic affairs. She was also a fellow-pil- 
grim to a better land ; a lowly follower of the 
Redeemer, and, as I humbly believe, one of 
those whom he redeemed, sanctified, and has 
now glorified. 

You were alarmed at her sickness, even when 
you could not believe it would be unto death. 
You watched, and wept, and prayed over her; 
and when it pleased God to speak more openly 
his intentions concerning her, your affections 
rebelled against his righteous decree. The 
hollow cheek, the sunken eye, the sharpened 
features, came upon you, agonizing your heart, 
and the feeble and fluttering pulse, the filmy 
and glazed eye-ball, the failing breath, and all 
the humiliating attendants of dissolution, almost 
overwhelmed you. I know something about 
these things, and therefore I know that you 
have had much to endure. 

And since then, your heart-strings have been 
wrung in committing her body to the grave, 
and you have found the world a wilderness, 
and yourself a desolate and broken-hearted 


slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy. Like 
as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.’’ Psalm ciii. 8. 13. 

Why this seems to go to the root of the mat- 
ter; for if a friend hath done it, it must have 
been done with a friendly intention—there is 
consolation in the very thought. 

Again, though this stroke has brought earthly 
sorrow upon you, it has given heavenly joy to 
her whose loss you deplore, for you have good 
reason to believe that she lived and “died in 
the Lord.” What a source of comfort is this! 
What a cordial to enable you to endure hard- 
ness as a faithful soldier of Christ; to think 
that when you are tried, she is at peace; when 
you are in danger, she is secure ; when you are 
sorrowing, she is rejoicing! ‘There seems to be 
consolation upon consolation. 

Nor ought we to forget how soon we shall 
again be united to our friends in glory. ‘The 
season may be very short. If the separation 
were an eternal one, it would indeed be dread- 
ful; but no, it is not so; and if I may, without 
being irreverent, venture the remark, the de- 
parture of our friends for glory, not only severs 
one of the ties which bind us to the world, but 
gives an added charm to heaven. 


Let us for matchless mercy Christ adore, 

They are not lost, but only gone before! 

With glittering crowns, and golden harps they stand, 
To bid us welcome to that heavenly land. 


It may be that this trial was necessary ; it 
may be medicine, prescribed by the Great 
Physician, for the health of your immortal 
soul; nor is this an unreasonable supposition, 


For often-times, with erring hearts, 
We need affliction’s rod, 

To drive us from a sinful world, 
And draw us near to God. 


Under God’s guidance the light afflictions 
of his people work out for them “a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 2 
Cor. iv. 17. 

Now, do not you begin to see and to feel 
that this providence of God may be meant as 
a gracious gift, as well as an afflictive dispen- 
sation? It has been good for her who is in 


heaven, and it is likely to prove good to you 








ee 










who are following her there. I might enlarge | 


on this head, and on others also, but let me 
not weary you. ‘lake my poor thoughts as | 
prompted by affection, and bow to the will of| 
God. 

On the whole, looking at this trial in all its 
bearings, itis mingled with much mercy. ‘This, 
with our dim-sightedness, may be seén, and | 
would be, no doubt, much clearer, if our spi-| 
ritual discernment were more perfect. As| 
your sufferings abound, may your consolations | 
in Jesus Christ abound also, and those all-sus- 








taining promises be blessed to your soul,—|rivers—they shall not overflow thee; when 





| for the trial of the faith and patience of his chil- | 


THE FRIEND. 


error: and it may seem meet with Divine Wis- the appointed time of my great Master, I also 
dom, for wise pu: poses best known to himself, | shall mix with them in the unceasing song of 
when arrived at some of the stations for active thanksgiving and praise. 
service, to forbid the seal being opened by the 
appearance and continuation of the cloud over 
the door of the tabernacle during his pleasure, 


I see a river, a river 
| clear as crystal, proceeding from under the 

throne of God, without tumult: no tumultuous 
| tossings, but all is quiet, perfect quiet.” 


dren and servants; yet, under every proving | l salutation of Love, dictated by our friend, 
dispensation, his promise remains certain to | Sarah Taylor, in her last illness ; addressed 
Jacob and his seed, though in appearance like lo the Quarterly Meeting of Women Friends 
a worm; “ When thou passest through the Jor Lancashire, held at Manchester, the 18th 
waters, | will be with thee; and through the of Ath month, 1791. 





As by the present awful dispensation | am 


“ My grace is sufficient for thee.”’ 2 Cor. xii. thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be prevented sitting with my Friends in the Wo- 


9. “As thy days, so shall thy strength be.” | 
Deut. xxxiii. 25. 

remarks may not appear to you so kind as 1| 
intended them to be; but my object has not | 


|thee; for 1 am the Lord thy God, the Holy 
I have written you a long letter, and my| One of Israel, thy Saviour.” 


burned, neither shall the flame kindle ea. | men's Meeting, where we have often been fa- 


| voured and edified together, under the covering 


May He con-| of that ocean of love and life; I salute you, 
tinue to be the director and preserver, through | and ardently desire and recommend that each 


the course of thy religious labours in [( Ireland} individual may, when collected, gather to that 


been to offer comfort without pointing out| where thy present lot is cast; after which, thy | divine gift in yourselves, that by its fresh, ani- 
the reasonableness of the consolation afforded. | company amongst us in this place will be ac-| mating, enlivening, consolating power and vir- 


I feel my infirmity in attempting to comfort| ceptable. 


you. 

’ I sympathize heartily with you in your 
trouble, but when we speak of suffering, we 
should never lose sight of the sufferings of the 
Saviour. This will make our own afflictions 
light. When we enumerate our mercies also, 
the crowning mercy of the gift of Jesus 
Christ should be ever had in remembrance ; 
this should fill our mouths and our hearts with 
praise. 

Unsanctified sorrow is ever selfish ; it opens 
our eyes wide to our afflictions, and closes them 
to God’s mercy and pitiful compassion. I hum- 
bly trust that your sorrow will not be of this 
sort, but that as your heavenly Father’s good- 
ness, and the healing hand of time, binds up 
your wounds, you will be led, step by step, to 
bow to the will of God; to admire him for his 
wisdom, to adore him for his faithfulness, and 
to thank, and bless, and praise him for his 
infinite compassion and love. He will do all 
that is right concerning us, for * He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for us 
all, how shall he not with him also freely give 
us all things?” Rom. viii. 32. Lift up your 
eyes to the hills whence cometh your help, for 
«“Thy God whom thou servest continually, 
he will deliver thee.” Dan. vi. 16. 

In the bonds of Christian love and affection- 
ate sympathy, 

I am your friend, 
Humpnrey. 


Extract of a letter from William Rathbone,* 
a valued Minister, of Liverpool, to Samuel 
Smith, of Philadelphia, written eleven days 
before his decease. 


Perhaps this may reach thee before thou 
leaves Dublin, in order to proceed on the dis- 
charge of a commission given thee to execute 
under thy Master’s seal, not to be opened till 
thou comes to the different places where he 
may be pleased to appoint for thee, to stand 
forth to advocate the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, against the power of Antichrist and 
his kingdom, which is that of darkness and 





* William Rathbone, was a native of Liverpool, and 
resided there till his decease. An interesting account 
of him is in the ninth part of “ Piety Promoted.” 













tue, you may be qualified to move in your 
Liverpool, 7th mo. 31st, 1789. proper ranks in the Lord’s work, and thereby 


A letter, §-c. dedicated by our worthy Friend, be enabled to maintain good order in the family : 
Sarah Taylor," of Manchester, during her | vt deep, silent, spiritual labourers are much 
last illness, to Samuel Emlen, of Philadel- wanted ; and only when He brings them for- 
phia, taken from her own lips, by S. B., a | ward can they promote His work to His praise, 
valuable elder, the second of Fourth month, and strengthen one another in the most holy 
1791. faith that works by love. O, let that love 


d abound, preside, cover, and reign over all; 

Under the fresh influence of that gracious | there is hae fs be compared ‘with it: it is 
unity and fellowship, whereby we have often | beyond expression. 
been comforted together, when present, do 1) From your sister in tribulation, who desires 
once more salute my beloved Samuel Emlen, | to be preserved in the patience and kingdom of 
and with this send him a pair of stockings, that | Christ, - 
were finished in my seventy-fourth year; and 
also convey the intelligence, that, having been 
enabled to fill up the duties to a beloved brother, 
now gathered into peace and rest, my little 
fabric seems also tottering, as if near being 
gathered into its final rest; yet I feel abundant 
cause, when coritemplating the mercy and kind- 





Sarau Taytor. 


An account of some dying expressions of a 
Young Woman of Manchester, by Sarah 
Taylor. 


A young woman that lived near me, who was 
educated by her parents in our Society, and of 
ness of the Almighty, for worship, thanks-| orderly conduct, keeping in moderation as to 
giving, and praise, wanting nothing that is| her form of dress, a diligent attender of meet- 
needful to be done for the body, being attended | ings, about twenty years of age, was visited 
by kind friends, and having every thing I stand} with a long sickness ; in the latter part of 
in need of. _ which I frequently visited her to my satisfac- 

I think this is likely to be my last salutation | tion, observing her solid and properly thought- 
and final farewell, I may be able to send ; and| ful ; several times expressing an apprehension 
1 feel a wish that, if this meet thee in muta-| she should not recover, and a solicitude of mind 
bility, “« the dew of the everlasting hills may | to be prepared for that awful solemn change. 
rest upon thee, and on thy branches.” About an hour before her departure she sent 

(Signed by herself,) for me, and while I sat by her in silence, she 


sin SARAH Tavtor. said with much weight and solemnity, “I 
After dictating the above to the Friend, she| wanted to see thee once more, and tell thee I 


added, after a little pause, “* And I would have} am now going. I wanted to be gone long since, 
thee write, and tell him, that though my nights | but that was my own time, not the Lord’s ; it 
are passed with little sleep, yet they are often| was the effect of self-love to be free from pain 
made easier than I can expect; and I am not} and trouble; but I now see | was not ready. 
without my employ, for I generally witness | Oh, it is a great thing to be prepared to die !— 
these times to be my most favoured seasons, | much wanted to be done for me before 1 was. 
under the openings of prospects that are en-| I have spent too much time, and thought about 
larged into such wonderful scenes of joy and| dressing this poor body. I was far too nice 
brightness, that I have to behold the morning| about that; and what is wore, I spent too 
stars singing together, and the sons, yea all the much of my precious time in reading unprofit- 
children of God, shouting for joy : and though, | able books, yea, pernicious books. What pain- 
in this embodied state, I cannot be continually | ful conflicts I have had on those accounts; but 
centered with them, I have only to behold| through infinite merey the Lord has done away 
them, yet I feel a foundation for hope, that, in| mine offences, for the sake of his beloved Son 
Jesus Christ, and made me ready. 0 that our 

* Of Sarah Taylor there is also an account in the | YOU"E people knew how great a thing it is to 
same part or volume, within a few pages of the other.| die. Do thou, my dear friend, tell them ; it is 
She was a faithful and sound minister. an awful change. I shall not live to tell them 


A 
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. . . . . | 
so; I am just going; this is the Lord’s time, 


for he has made me*feady. 
it was He did not suffer me to go in my own 
time, when I was not prepared for peace and 
rest in His kingdom!” 

To her father she said,—‘* My dear father, 
be in earnest, that thou mayest be fitted for thy 
solemn close ; do not divert thy mind from that 
important concern by vain conversation, or 
jesting in the shop. It has many times trou- 
bled me since I was ill, when I heard any thing 
of that sort. I earnestly desire thou mayest be 
thoroughly prepared.” 


William Norris, the celebrated locomotive 
engine maker in Philadelphia, it is stated, has 
received from the Emperar of Russia a ring 
valued at six thousand dollars, as a compliment 
to his skill and ingenuity. 








THE FRIEND. 
FIFTH MONTH, 7, 1842. 








We have the Bristol [England ] Temperance 
Herald for Third month last, containing infor- 
mation in considerable variety on the progress 
of the temperance cause. Referring to an ar- 
ticle in the Dublin Monthly Magazine of the 
previous month, the Herald remarks :—** The 
article contains much valuable and interesting 
information with statistical statements as to the 
decrease of crime, &c. &c., which have so sig- 
nally attended the march of this wonderful and 
almost miraculous change in the habits of the 
nation. The following cannot fail to interest 
our readers, they are all we can now find room 
for :—About fifteen months ago, one of their 
jails, the Smithfield Penitentiary, was entirely 
closed—at that time, in the Richmond Bride- 
well one hundred cells were empty; the com- 
mittals to that prison having fallen off 1200 in 
the course of a year, and they have since been 
declining. The following is a comparative 
statement of the number committed there for 
the same period, in three years. 


——— 


Committed to November 9th, 1839, 3202 
“ “ 9th, 1840, 2018 
“ “ 9th, 1841, 1604 


‘** Whilst crime is diminishing, the habits of 
the people are improving, and the money here- 
tofore squandered on a fiery, brutalizing poison, 
is now expended in substantial comforts, or 
laid by against a time of need. This, the fol- 
lowing account of the Savings’ Bank will fully 
prove :— 


Number of Depesitors in 1838 1839 1840 1841 


7264 7433 8959 9585 


‘‘The great increase in 1840, shows that it 
was the result of the Temperance Reformation. 
Whilst crime was thus diminishing, and Sa- 
vings’ Banks increasing their business, it was 
to be expected that public houses would have 
but little custom ; and we find by the tables of 
the Metropolitan Police, that the following 
number was closed during the year 1840 :— 


In District ee a DD 6 
80 48 34 47 
forming a total of 237 in one year.” 
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striking evidence of the effects of ‘I‘emperance. 


—— eee 
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An extract is then given from a letter ad-| ‘The female members are respectfully invited to 


What a mercy | dressed to the Secretary of the Bristol Society,| attend. 
by Richard Allen, of Dublin :— 


Howarp YARNALL, Sec’ry. 


“I may state that our Hospitals are giving Heaths mead S0k 1009 
’ ’ od 


I was conversing with one of the founders of 
* The House of Recovery,’ and with which he 
has long been connected—he was quite uneasy | A 
at the large old establishment of physicians, | | 
nurses, servants, &c., being still kept up while 
there is so little for them to do! 

“« The average number of fever patients does 
not now, he says, exceed 110 to 130, while it 
used to be 300 to 400. This, I believe, is a 
pretty fair specimen of other Hospitals, &c. 
The young surgeons are in a despairing state Rit ; " 
for want of a supply of patients with broken nee se os ee SaneRON, a member of 
limbs, of whom, in bye-gonc days there was | prmer ale auiny Stating. 00 Saseh Cam, of the 

place. 
abundance ! 

‘Our contested election A/orpeth versus) 
Gregory, is over about a fortnight. The go-| 
vernor told us he never recollected getting so} 
few prisoners, as during the week of the elec- 
tion, one or two at a time, instead of seven or 
eight; and that in fact there appeared scarcely | 
any drunkenness or misdemeanors atall. ‘The 
Freeman’s Journal, of January 27th, 1842, 
about the middle day of the election, says, ‘the 
crowds which assembled in the vicinity of 
Green street, (the neighbourhood of the hust- 
ings,) were exceedingly dense, but the slight- 
est disturbance did not take place, nor were 
drunken men to be seen in the streets.’ ‘This 
fact I can certify to.” 


The.annual meeting of Haverford School 
ssociation will be held in the committee room, 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on Mulberry street, 
on Second day, the 9th of Fifth month, at 4 
o’clock P. M. 





Cares Evans, Sec'ry. 
eee 


Marniep, at Hudson meeting, New York, on the 





, at Stanford Meeting-house, New York, on 
the 25th of Fourth month, Taomas T. Merriort, to 
Saran Ll, Upton. 


—_—_—_— 


The last number but one of “ The Friend” contained 
a notice of the decease of our friend Elizabeth Cooper ; 
and now it becomes our painful duty to announce the 
death of her husband, Bensamin Cooren, of Waterford, 
| New Jersey, a valued elder and member of Newtown 
Particular, and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting. Early 
in life he yielded to the visitations ef the Hely Spirit, 
and was engaged to turn his back upon the world, take 
up his cross, and follow his Lord and Saviour in the 
way of his requirings. He cheerfully devoted his time 
and talents, as well as means, to the promotion of the 
cause of ‘Vruth, labouring, in various ways, with dili- 
|gence and alacrity for its advancement, and having 
expericnced those refining baptisms which qualify for 
service; he became a useful member and elder in the 
|church. As a member of civil society he was upright 
Errata.—In last number, page 248, Ist col., | and faithful, endeavouring to promote the good of bis 
13th line from bottom, 14’ should be 14°—| fellow-man ; a kind friend to the poor, whom he liber- 
7th line from bottom, 18° should be —18°—!|@!ly assisted, and was zealously engaged in exertions to 
also 6th line from bottom, my should be by. | promote virtue and good order, and to discourage what. 


So ie : jever had a contrary tendency. His integrity of cha- 
In 3d column, 24th line from bottom, W anger | racter and steady consistency of demeanor, gave him 
should be Wanzer. 


considerable place with those in authority, which he 
endeavoured to use for good ends, while the inildness 
and urbanity of his manners, rendered him generally 
esteemed and beloved. 

On the 13th instant, he came to the city on business, 
and while walking the street was seized with severe 
illness, which soon rendered him unconscious, in 
which situation he was conveyed to the house of our 
friend Samuel Bettle. Prompt medical assistance, 
under the Divine blessing, soon relieved him so far 
that his faculties become clear; and on finding where 
he was, he expressed his satisfaction. On the follow- 
ing day a friend called to see him, to whom he spoke 
of the serious nature of his attack, and the solemn 
feelings which attended his mind at the time, observ- 
ing, that death never felt so near to him before—but, 
that though he felt himself like one just entering eter- 
nity, yet, through mercy, his mind was preserved in 
quietade and calmness to his own moderatiun—that 
the prospect of death produced no terror or alarm— 
adding, that he felt himself a poor creature, and had 
nothing to boast of, but had hope that he should be 
accepted, through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus. 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
153 Market street, up stairs; Isaiah Hacker, 
No. 112 south Third street, and No. 32 Chest- 
nut street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and 26 South Front street; 
Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, 
and No. 56 Chestnut street. 


Visiting Managers for the month.—Mor- 
decai L. Dawson, Spruce above Broad street ; 
James R. Greaves, Schuylkill Eighth, below 
George street; Isaac Davis, No. 255 Arch 


street. During the course of his sickness, his mind was pre- 
Superintendents.—John C. and Letitia! served in great sweetness and composure, often dwell- 
Redmond. ing in grateful commemoration upon the boundlessness 


of Divine mercy, and alluding to that text, “ Not by 
works of righteousness that we have done, but accord- 
ing to his mercy he saveth us by the washing of rcge- 
neration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, which 
he hath shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour.” In this peaceful and quiet frame of 
spirit, he passed away, as we believe, to his heavenly 
inheritance, on Fourth day, the 20th of Fourth month, 
in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Pliny Earle. 


A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends will “ a Diep, at Wilmington, Del., on the 16th of last month, 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Concord, on te) Racuer, wife of John Bullock, a valuable and much 
9th day of the fifth month, at 11 o’clock a. m. esteemed member and elder of that meeting. 





